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THE REPOSITORY. 


THE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 

Like the fair shrub which springs on the southern 
hills, in the bloom of its scented beauty, was the 
form of Annette ; and the heart of Annette was wor- 
thy of the lovely casket that contained it. 

Lubin and Henri tuned their voices to the name, 
and in the praise of Annette. The hills flung the 
sweet sounds to the vales, and the vales echoed 
them back to the hills. ‘The persons of the swains 
were both goodly as two vigorous young oaks, 
which overlook their leafy neighbors ; their flocks 
were equal; so was their good name among the 
shepherds :—and the heart of Annette was unde- 
cided in its choice. 

When the golden moments of opportunity offered, 
and Henri whispered his tale in the ear of Annette, 
ever would he load the character of Lubin with 








evil deeds, and endeavor to sink him low in the opi- 
nion of Annette, as the worthless plant that bears 
neither fruit nor flower. Not so Lubin: he was 
content with urging his own wishes ; for though he 
knew Henri was his rival, yet there was a pure 
spark of honour in his breast, which would not let 
his tongue utter the language of falsehood. An- 
nette liked not this in Henri; for she knew Lubin 
was virtuous; but she had heard many of the love 
ballads of the shepherds, which said, ‘* that love 
separated the bonds of friendship ;” and in the fer- 
vor of Henri’s love for her she found his excuse. 
Once, when the light of day was fast journeying 
towards the glowing west, and gilded the mountain 
tops with his departing rays ; when the soft breeze 
of eve wafted around the sweets which sprang on 
its wings from the blooming flowret, and rippled the 
bosom of the lake, Henri poured forth the hopes and 
sorrows of his love, as, with Annette, he strolled 
over the mountains. As they passed a chasm, An- 
nette espied a lamb which had fallen into it, and 
which must shortly perish, unless some friendly 
hand came to its assistance. She wished Henri to 
extricate it from its sad situation ; but he saw it was 
Lubin’s, and said, as it belonged to an unworthy 
master it might die! As he spoke, Annette per- 
ceived at some distance a shaggy wolf bearing away 
a tender kid, and Lubin pursuing it over the dan- 
gerous passes of the mountain, with the steps of 
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youth and activity ;—he overtook the monster—his 


courage prevailed—it fell beneath the strength of | 


his arm—and he preserved the yet unhurt kid. Lu- 
bin saw Annettte and Henriabove him on the moun- 
tain, and ascended towards them, bearing the kid 
in his arms—he presented it to Henvi—for it was his. 
Lubin had seen the wolf steal it from amongst the 
flocks of Henri, and had run to rescue it. 

No longer doubtful was the choice of Annette— 
The merit of Lubin burst through the mist of slan- 


the glorious rays of the sun pierce the fogs of nature. 
The love-ballads, from which she had drawn former- 
ly an excuse for Henri, she now recollected, all de- 
clared, ‘that in a heart cheered by the pure flame 
of love, the rose of generosity and the lily of huma- 
nity ever flourished.” 

After Lubin had got his lamb from the chasm, An- 
nette turned upon him the smiling eye of approba- 
tion; she took his disengaged arm ; and they left 
Henri, whose heart was not destitute of feeling, 
overwhelmed with confusion. 

As they went, Annette lent a favorable ear to the 
soft murmurings of Lubin’s love ;—and they were 
happy. 

Sail 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING Prost. 


NIW YEAR'S EVE, 
OR, THE SOLDIER’S TALE.—a Fragment. 
It was the evening of the last day of 1810, when 

a few intimate friends had joined the family circle 
of Lieutenant F—-, a respectable citizen of Phila- 
delphia. ‘The weather was clear and frosty, and 
the guns were busily employed, in various direc- 
Lieu- 
had been an officer during the revolu- 


tions, in firing adieus to the departing year. 
tenant F 
tion, and the conversation turned on the events of 
that period. 
years had elapsed since he had taken arms in the 
‘*When I first fought un- 
said he, ** I had no commission, 





He remarked that upwards of thirty 


service of his country. 
der her banners,” 
but belonged toa regiment of cavalry, chiefly com- 
posed of young gentlemen of respectability, to one 
of whom I was attached by the closest ties of friend- 
ship. He was nearly of my own age, amiable in 
character, and possessed of winning manners ; but 
his soul, gentle as woman’s, was entirely unfit for 
the rude storm cf war. His person was finely form- 
ed, and his features handsome, and there was a 
touching, melancholy in his character, 
(which was an amiable coipound of sensibility and 
romance, ) that strongly endeared him to me. 


pensive 


le 
was a poet, and possessed of all the poet’s finest 
feelings. 
disposition, he would often steal from the convi- 
vial circle, and wander to a favorite hill, 


Though by no means of an unsocial 


crowned 
with a lofty grove of oaks, in the neighborhood of 
the camp, and as the moonbeams played around 
him, and the surrounding landscape lay in silence 
beneath, he would gaze intently on the beautiful 
scene, and meditate ov her he loved; for it was 
hopeless love that had faded the hue of health from 
his cheek, and wrested peace from his bosom.— 


} and hand, in the service of his country. 
der, with which Henri had been darkening it, as | 





To me he confided the secret of his grief. 
time before the commencement of hostilities, he 


Some 


had formed an attachment for a Miss Wilson, an ami- 
He had received 
a return of affection, and the consent of his parents 


able and a beautiful young lady. 


to the union, and expected, in afew months, to make 
her his wife, when the storm of war forever blight- 
ed his happiness. Her father had joined the Eng- 
lish, while the family of my friend enlisted, heart 
An imme- 
diate rupture and contemptuous dismissal was the 
consequence, and a few months after, Miss Wilson, 
by the command of her father, unwillingly gave 
her hand*to a gentleman of the same political prin 
ciple as himself. Cowardice was a stranger to the 
soul of my friend, and the fire of patriotism would 
sparkle in his eye and kindle on his cheek at the 
mention of the insulted rights of his country, but he 
sbrunk from the carnage of war, and instead of en- 
deavoring to conquer the ardor of his love, he fond 
ly nourished the insidious enemy of his earthly hap- 
piness. The image of her he adored was with him 
in every scene, and he sought the shades of solitude, 
that he might, in lonely meditation, indulge in the 
reverie of love, or the delusive dream of fancy.—- 
The evening preceding the battle of Brandywine, 


I entered his tent ; (time has ‘not effaced one cir 


} cumstance of that interview from my memory ;) he 





: He 


was absorbed in thought, and did not immediately 
perceive me ; the pale moon shone full on his face ; 
it was calm ; but a tear hung heavy on his eye-lids, 
and glistened on his cheek. He 
started, and hastily brushed the tear from his eye. 
He had been writing ; 


I spoke to him. 


his pencil and paper lay be- 
fore him. ‘You have been wooing the favor of the 

said I. "a 
he replied, “ perhaps—very probably—for the last 
time !” 


muses, R——,”’ “have, my dear F— 
He paused an instant, and then continued, 
**1 do not mean I have no fear of death, for nature 
shudders at the thought of the dark, narrow pit, but 
it has bee slong familiar to my mind. ‘The strongest 
tie that bound me to life is broken, and I may per- 
haps enjoy, in another world, the happiness that is 
denied me in this. Your friendship,” addedme, 
taking my land, ‘**has been the sweetest solace of 
the last few months of my life. Oh! think some- 
times of your unhappy friend, when he is no more!” 
and taking a small gold broach from the bosom 
of his shirt, he continued, ‘‘*keep this in remem- 
brance of me ; it was the gift of my Julia; her hair 
is interwoven with mine, as I once hoped would 
have been her destiny.” I could not speak#but, in 
spite of myself, I sobbed aloud, as he closed the re- 
my hand. ‘*Nay,” said he, tenderly, ae | 
mean not to afflict you, and speak not from uny su- 
perstitious presentiment ; 


lic in 
but I may be one of the 
many who shall perish in the awful storm that hangs 
over us.” Then, affectionately embracing me, he 
bade me think no more of his gloomy prophecy, 
and after a short conversation, we parted. After pas- 
sing an almost sleepless night, I rose at the first ap- 
proach of morning, and again sought my friend. 
cheerful, 


was even unnsualls nor did he once 
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revert to our late conversation. But his prediction 
was too fatally accomplished—he fell ! and a green 
turf, on the banks 6f the Brandywine, covers tie re- 
mains of my unhappy friend.” EMILY. 





* She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 





DISSECTION OF A BROKEN HEART. 

A short time since, a young lady who was pos- 
sessed of every virtue that confers dignity and lus- 
tre on the female character, died. She had long 
pined under the tortures inflicted by that faithful 
servant of death, the consumption ; and mental de- 
jection seemed to have produced her bodily malady. 
It was concluded to dissect her heart, in order to 
discover whether it could afford any clue to the 
mystery which was connected with her illness. Ac- 
cordingly, a “skilful professor of Anatomy ’ 
engaged to perform the operation, and it was soon 


> was 
discovered that she died of that incurable discase— 
A BROKEN HEART. The heart was very arid; its 
Although they 
thus perceived what had been her disease, they 


juices were dvied up by long grief. 


feared that the cause of it must ever remain a secret 
to they. However they concluded to inspect the 
core a the shear, and, on narrowly investigating it, 
they saw the likeness of a young man, who seemed 
formed forthe purpose of fascinating the tender sex, 
but in his eye could be discerned a certain expres- 
With 
the aid of a microscope, the following lines were 


sion which told of perfidy and dark deceit. 


found punctured on the heart ; over them was in- 
scribed Shakspeare’s beautiful sentiment— 


* Love is no love which aliereth, 
When it alteration finds.” 
1 am a poor broken heart ! 
I rested all my hopes on one, 
Who in me planted sorrow’s dart, 
And smil’d in joy at what he’d done ! 
I gave bim all that heart should give, 
Deep in my fold his form I wore, 
For him alone, I wish’d to live ; 
His image fill’d my inmost core ! 
More constant heart where could he find ? 
Could he on earth a truer meet ” 
Oh! no—and yet with soul unkind, 
For all my love he gave deceit! 
Oh! when he gain’d this heart, a vow 
L Of love was given—’twas softly spoken— 
It then was gay—what is it now ? 
A heart which blighted love has broken ! 
Yet, oh! my Henry, though my breast 
Hath wondered from the love it vowed ; 
‘Though cold in earth [ soon shall rest, 
Wrapped in the chill sepulchral shroud, 
May heav’n on thee its blessings pour, 
May all life’s joys await thee here ; 
May bliss be thine when life is o’er ; 
Of thee I ask but one—ovne tear! 

From this it was too plainly seen what had caused 
her death ; and the by-standers were more than ever 
convinced, that though a few, a very few, faithless 
women, possessing coquette’s hearts, may exist, wo- 
man is, in general, a kind and affectionate being, 
loves with truth and fidelity, even when the object 
of her love is unworthy of it ; and the physician re- 
marked that he had, in the course of bis practice, 
found many cases of broken hearted females from 
** blighted love, 
it in hisown sex. 


> but he never knew an instance of: 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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FROM THe CAYUGA REPUBLICAN. 
PEMALE HEROISM EXEMPLIFIED. 

The female character, when life passes smooth 
and tranquil, appears to be wholly made up of ten- 
derness and dependence. It shrinks from the gaze 
of the rude, and recoils from the slightest touch of 
the impudent. But however it may appear in these 
circuinstances, certain it is, that when dangers im- 
pend, traits of heroism and intrepidity dart out amid 
this tenderness and dependence, like hgitning 
from the soft fleecy clouds of a summer’s evening. 
So, when we stand by the ocean’s side, and view 
its smooth and tranquil besom, we little suspect 
the terrible energy of its waves, when lashed into 
fury by the winds ! 

The following fact confirms these remarks : 

Inthe year 1750, Henry and Emily, a newly 
married pair, and the children of wealthy parents in 
Boston, left their paternal abode, determined to ef- 
fect a permanent settlement at a place called D—, 
Mass. 
affluence, and was acquainted with distress and po- 
verty only in the abstract. Though her character 
was made up of all those qualities which we most 
admire in her sex, yet no one would have suspected 
the presence of those which her subsequent life so 
abundantly evinced. 

After the lapse of five years, their house and farm 
presented the appearance of neatness and comfort ; 
and except being sometimes startled from the 
shunbers of midnight, by the yell of the savage, or 
the howl of the wolf, they had themselves suffered 
no molestation. The prospect from the house was 
bounded on all sides by forests, except in one direc- 
tion, where there was a deep valley, from which the 
wood had been cleared to open a communication 
with an adjoining town. The rays of the setting 
sun, shooting alinost horizontally into this valley, 
enabled the eye to reach to a great distance, andl 
formed a striking contrast to the decp gloom that 
bounded both sides of the way. It was through 
this opening that Henry might be frequently seen 
at the close of the day returning from labor in a dis- 
tant field. 
tion and hope first caught a view of its beloved ob- 
ject. 

One evening, about the end of June, Henry was 


It was here too, that the eye of aflec- 


seen about half way up the valley on his way home. 
At this instant a tall, stout Indian leaped from the 
adjoining wood—seized upon the uprotected and 
unsuspicious Henry, and appeared te be in the act 
of taking his scalp. The forest around rung with sa- 
vage yells, and four Indians were seen bounding 
over the fields towards the house. In an iastant 
the tender and dependent Emily was transformed 
into the bold—the intrepid heroine. 


Emily had been brought up in the midst of 


i 





‘ 


She delibe- | 


rately fastened the doors--removed her two sleeping’ | 


children into the cellar—and, with her husband’s 
rifle, stationed herself before the window, facing 
the Indians. The foremost Indian had just then dis- 
appeared behind a small hillock ; but as he rose to 
view he fell in the grasp of death. She hastily re- 
loaded, and anxiously waited the approach of the 
three remaining Indians, who appeared to be ex- 
hausted by running. Two of them met with a fate 
similar to that of their companion; but the third 
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SSeS 
succeeded in reaching the door, and commenced 
cutting it down with his hatchet. Our heroine, 
with admirable presence of mind, recollecting that 
she had a kettle of boiling water above stairs, took 
it and poured it down on this son of the forest ; 
who, that instant looking up, received the whole 
contents, hot as they were, intg his face and eyes. — 
Blinded and scalded by the water, and rendered 
desperate by being thus outwitted by a woman, 
(which of all things a savage most abhors,) he ran 
furiously around the corner of the house, and stum- 
bled into a deep well. 

Freed from immediate personal injury, she became 
deeply anxious to know the fate of her husband. — 
On looking towards the spot, where he had been 
first seized upon by the Indian, she beheld him not 
only alive, but struggling with fearful odds against 
his foe, both covered with blood. She immediately 
hastened to his relief; and, unperceived, delibe- 
rately despatched a ball through the head of his ad- 
versary, On the discharge of her gun both fell; the 
one in the convulsions of death, the other by ex- 
haustion ; the one was restored to his mother earth : 
the other to the arms of an affectionate and truly 
HEROIC WIFE. S 

a 
JEWELLERY. 

According to the doctrine of gallantry, we ar 
taught that many of the charms which adorn the fi 
male form, are importations from some heavenly 
country, where doubtless they come forth to matu 
rity under brighter skics and more fragrant breezes 
Without dis- 
puting the native birth-place of beauty, yet super- 





than we are blessed with on earth. 


annuated bachelors may veuture to assert that much 
of their splendour comes from the darker regions, 
The doouments of Congress may be cited in proof 
of this fact. 


ending in September, 1824, there was imported 


By them it appears that for the year 


from the British Islands, the value of $167,059 in 
manufactures of gold, silver, and precious stones ; 
$33,498 from the ports of Germany ; $42,344 from 
France and other places, besides many other sinaller 
importations from Italy, China, &c. making in all 
$263,667. 


which were principally sent to Cuba, we shall have 


If we deduct the amount of exports, 


remaining considerably over two hundred thousand 
dollars, which our pretty females have cost the na- 
tion in ornaments to their person. This is a mon- 
strous sum to give for a little glitter, certainly far 
inferior to the brightness of fine eves, which do not 


| require the exportation of a single barrel of flour 


to pay for their brilliancy. 

What a pretty foundation the half of this price 
of gaudiness would make fer a literary institution, 
or a bunch of charities for educating young orphan 
girls. Instead of spending so much good value in 
hanging the ears full of pendants, or thrusting rings 
on the fingers, or sticking the hair full of brilliancy, 
it might be ofas much utility to fill the youthful mind 
with correct impressions, to snatch the bud of fe- 
male sensibility from the storms of a rude world, 
and give them all those qualities which could adorn 
the mothers of the next generation. A pair of bril- 
liant ear-rings cannot be put in competition with a 


virtuous sentiment, or the tinsel establishment that 


dangles from the fob of a dandy be preferable to in 
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formation, knowledge, and the opening of a solid 
sharacter. 

But perhaps it might be said that the ornaments 
of the person do not prevent the growth of mental 
beauty. Weare willing it should be so; but yet 
the imports of jewellery for 1823 were $263,667, 
and the exports $22,613.—[N. Y. Nat. Advocate. 

bat. ae 
ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 

‘*What advantages arise from all this boasted 
love of learning and study of Nature ?” said Cleon 
to Aristippus, as they were walking one day under 
the portico of Minerva’s Temple, at Athens; “ will 
they furnish us with splendid equipages ’ will they 
fill our porticos with attendants? or will they ena- 
ble us to give rich banquets to our friends ”” ** Not 
one of all these,” replied Aristippus. ‘ Will 
they protect us from legal outrage ? will they lull 
the poisoned tongue of calumny; or will they ren- 
der us so sacred, that misfortune cannot reach us ?” 
‘© Fur from it.”—** What then will they do for us 


p99 
inquired Cleon, with some degree of exultation.— 
‘*If there were no other advantages arising from 
them than this,’”’ returned Aristippus, ‘* it were suf- 
: they enabie us to chastise the mean by our 
contempt, the envious by our smiles, the malicious 
by our silence, and the sordid by our scorn!” “ E- 
nough, enough !” exclaimed Cleon, in an ecstacy, 
“lead me intothe Temple !” 

Tie education of men is intended to answer I 
know not how many purposes—that of women only 
one ; it is intended to improve the qualities with 
which they were born ; it is intended to prevent 
modesty from dwindling into an unbecoming awk- 
wardness, simplicity from becoming a prey to the 
ensnarer, and a mind unemployed in business from 
being absorbed by ignorance. She who is adorned 
with an education that answers these purposes, may, 
without effort, secure to herself that respect in the 
eyes of men, which refinement pursues, and affec- 
tation sighs for in vain. Nor will these ornaments 
be thought of little value, when it is remembered, 
that in each of them beauty finds an instrument of 
authority ; nor can she part with one of them with- 
out proportionably diminishing her prerogative. 














The love-letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
James, Farl of Bothwell, with the love-sonnets and 
marriage contracts, (being the long missing origi- 
nals from the Gilt Casket, ) explained by state pa- 
pers and the writings of many historians, &c. so as to 
form a complete history of the origin of the Scottish 
Queen’s woes, collated by Hugh Campbell, illus- 
trator of Ossian’s Poems, is in the London press. 
[.Nat. Gaz. 

TURKISH RESTRICTIONS, 

The following is the firman of the Grand Signior 
respecting the toilet of the Turkish women : 

**Since the women must never, when they go 
out, deviate from the rules of decency and honour, 
it is especially necessary to take care that none of 
their actions be contrary to the holy law. 





“ An Imperial firman has already been published 
to hinder them from wearing embroidered feredges 
? d , ~*~" 

and improper colours. The duty of the officers 





to whom that firman was addressed was to see its 
execution. They have not done so.—In these 
latter times, therefore, certain women have been 
seen to change the tone of decency and honour for 
They have 
not feared to wear embroidered feredges, and con- 


manners least becoming Musselmans. 


demnable colours, and go to the public walks with 
extraordinary veils, which suffer their faces to be 
seen. 

** Such conduct is equally contrary to the divine 
law, and to my supreme will. It is evident that the 
Government must put a stop to such an irregulari- 
ty, and that it is also the absolute duty of husbands, 
to take care that their wives do not go out in a 
dress which, being irreconcileable to decency and 
honour, cannot be suitable to Musselmen women. 

*¢ Henceforward, therefore, the women shall not 
wear embroidered feredges, nor condemnable colors, 
nor veils artfully contrived to show their faces ; 
whoever be the husband or relations of all those 
who may be seen in such dress, they shall be made 
answerable, and punished for the conduct of their 
women, 

**You, my Cadi, will transmit the present order 
to all the Imans, to be published in all the quarters, 
and you will employ the greatest diligence to hin- 
der the women from going out in a costume which 
our imperial will has prohibited. 

“Given in the month of Muharren, the year 40.” 
(September, 1824.) 

—— ye 
GENOESE CUSTOMS. 

Marriage at Genoa is a matter of cal- 
culation, perhaps more so than any where 
else; itis generally settled between the 
relations, who often draw up the contract 
before the parties have seen one another, 
and it is only when every thing else is 
arranged and a few days previous to the 
marriage ceremony, that the future hus- 
band is introduced to his intended part- 
ner for life. Should he find fault with 
her figure or manners, he might break off 
the match, on condition of defraying the 
expenses incurred. But this is seldom 
the case; the principal object, that of in- 
terest, being once settled, the bride fol- 
lows the portion as a matter of course, 
and is often scarcely minded. ‘There are 
in this city marriage brokers, who have 
pocket books filled with the names of 
marriageable girls of different classes, 
with notes descriptive of their figures and 
their fortunes: these people vo about en- 
deavoring to arrange connexions; if they 
succeed, they get a commission of two 
or three per cent. upon the portion. The 
contents of their memorandums are often 
very Curious. 


Foresight.—The overthrow of some 
person’s fortunes, and the sudden rise of 
those of others, are worthy subjects of 
reflection; consequently, says a French 
observer, I never give alms to a beggar 
without saying to him—* Friend, think 
of me if you happen to become a Minister, 
a Director, or a Deputy.” 


igi 


SHERIDAN, 

A few years before his death, paid a 
visit to an old sportsman in the sister 
kingdom, at the commencement of the 
shooting season, and, in order to avoid 
the imputation of being a downright ig 
noramus, he was under the necessity of 
tuking a gun, and at the dawn of day set- 
ting forth in pursuit of game. Unwill- 
ing to expose his want of skill, he tock 
an opposite course to that of his friend, 
and was accompanied by a game-keeper, 
provided with a bag to receive the birds 
which might fall victims to bis attacks, 
and a pair of excellent pointers. The 
game-keeper was a true Pat, and possess 
ed all those arts of blarney which are 
known to belong to his countrymen; and 
thinking it imperative on him to be par- 
ticularly attentive to his master’s friend, 
he lost no opportunity of praising bis 
prowess. ‘The first covey (and the birds 
were abundant) rose within a few yards 
of the statesman’s nose, but the noise 
they made was so unexpected, that he 
waited till they were “out of harm’s 
way,” before he fired. Pat, who was on 
the look-out, expressed his surprise, and 
immediately observed, * Fuith, Sir, I see 
you know what a gun is—its well you 
was’nt nearer, or them chaps would be 
sorry you ever came into the country.’— 
Sheridan re-loaded, and went on, but his 








second shot was not successful.— 
‘Oh? cried Pat, ‘what an escape; Vil 
be bound you rumpled some of their fea- 
thers.” The gun was loaded again, aud 
on went our Senator; but the third shot 
was as little effective as the two former. 
‘Hab!’ exclaimed, Pat, although aston- 
ished at so palpable a miss, ‘I'll lay a 
thirteen you don’t come near us to-day 
again. Master was too near to be plea- 
sunt.’ So he went on, shot after shot 


more 


, and 
always had something to say to console 
poor Sheridan. who was not a little a- 
wused at lis ingenuity. 
At last, on their retorn home, without 
a bird in the bag, Sheridan perceived a 
covey quietly feeding on the other side 
of the hedge, and unwilling to give them 
a chance of flight, be resolved to have a 
slap at them on the ground. He did so; 
but to his mortification, they all flew 
away untouched, Pat, excuses 
were now exhausted, still had 
something to say, and he joyfully ex 
claimed, looking at Sheridan, very signi- 
ficantly, *You made them da 
way!’ 


whose 


almost 


ve that, any 
and with this compliment to bis 
sportsmanlike qualities, Sheridan closed 
his morning’s amusement, laughing hear 
tily at his companion, and rewarding him 
with balf a crown for his patience and 
encouragement. 


When Milton was blind, he married a 
shrew.—The duke of Buckingham called 


her arose. “Tam no judge of flowers,” 





replied Milton ;—** but it may be so—for 
1 T feel thorns daily.” 








POETRY. 
‘“* The sweetest feelings of the heart 
Flow from the Poet’s magic art.” 











FROM THE WILMINGTON CIRCULAR. 
Although the Cricket may already ‘ have taken 
its leave to sleep, or death,”’ still the following lines 
will be read with pleasure by all the admirers of the 
truly sympathetic.— Feelings of pleasing melancho- 
ly, such as are excited on a reflection or retrospec- 
tion of the days of our childhood—-the hours gone by 
—take hold of our heart on the perusal of such 
sweet and simple verses as the following : 


THE AUTUMNAL CRICKET. 
Come tell us little songster, who 
And what thou art, that all night through, 
Commencing with the twilight blue, 
Sings thy sad sonnet ; 
Nor stops, till morn, to sip the dew, 
Takes off her bonnet. 


rhat in the lonely midnight dell, 

Concealed, as if by magic spell, 

Or in the gloomy bow’r dost dwell, 
Or church-yard holy ; 

Or mirth or woe thy song, pray tell ? 
So melancholy. 


I’ve sought thee in thy sacred bow’r, 
Beneath the thorn, the vine, the flow’r, 
And strove to find, full many an hour, 
Thy cell secluded ; 
But silence baffled every pow’r, 
Where I intruded. 


Full oft I’ve heard in pensive mien, 
When nature in her midnight scene, 
With moonlight deck’d the garden green, 
In sombre light, 
Thy song alone, ’mid all serene, 
Disturb the night. 


Nor heard with pain thy sober tale, 

The landscape gray, the mountain pale, 

The mirror-stream, the hill, the dale, 
The forest quict, 

The cottage sleeping in the vale, 
Seem’d mellowed by it. 


There is a chord within the breast, 

Attuned more sweet than all the rest, 

That yields to sympathy’s request, 
Its softest tone, 

And fills the soul with rapture’s zest, 
To few unknown. 


And when I hear thee still complain, 

I fee] it vibrate to thy strain, 

In solemn sadness touch’d with pain, 
Yet felt in pleasure, 

It seems a sweeter tone to gain, 
From thy sad measure. 


And at thy song how oft I’ve view’d, 

Sweet contemplation’s sisterhood, 

Collected round in pensive mood, 
To catch thy lay ; 

Then glide fantastic o’er the wood, 
In mist away. 


Sweet little harbinger of eve, 

Cowie tell us, do thy notes deceive, 

Or art thou doom’d thy life to grieve 
From thy first breath, 

Vill winter bids thee take thy leave 
‘Lo sleep, ordeath ? 





* Blest is the man, whose soft’ning heart, 
Feels all another’s pain ; 

To whom the sunpiicating eye, 
Was never rais’d in yain.” 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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FROM THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


In dark December’s wintry hour, 

What marks the wanderer on the heath ? 
The garniture of summer bower, 

The winding woodbine’s balmy breath ? 


Ah no! In nature’s icy tomb, 

The mourning year’s last trophies lie ; 
And winter from afar unfurls 

His fleecy banner in the sky ! 


So when the summer aye is sped, 
Andall my bloom of youth is fled, 

Stern age will then upon my brow 
ilis frosty snows of winter shed ! 


But there’s a brighter realm on high ! 
No sorrows cloud that heavenly sky ! 
No grief can dim the eye above, 
“For love is heaven, and heaven is love !” 





THE VICTIM OF LOVE. 


Her cheek was once fresh 
As the rose newly sprung, 
And her visions were bright 
When her bosom was young, 
Ere the pang of lost love 
Left her quite broken-hearted, 
Or the lily its hue 
To her cheek had imparted ! 


Her eye was once bright 
As the loveliest star, 
That twinkles and nods 
In the blue sky afar, 
Ere the falsehood of man 
Had dimm’d it with tears, 
And o’ershadow’d with gloom 
The youth of her years ! 


Her lip was as rich 
As the carnation flower, 
That yields its perfume 
In full many a bower, 
Ere the kiss of deceit 
Had wither’d its bloom, 
Or the breath of a traitor 
Had finish’d its doom ! 


Her form was a model 
Of passionate love, 

As fair as the sylph-ones 
That flutter above, 

Ere sorrow and sin 
Had dealt with that fame, 

Or the hand of a villain 
Had mark’d it with shame. 


Her spirit is broken, 
Her mind is aye lost, 
And full many a pang 
Her bosom hath crost ; 
She stands on the earth 
By herself all alone, 
With no one to love her~— 
And she loving none ! 


She is passing full fast, 
Like a beautiful bird, 
Whose richly ton’d notes 
In each grove might be heard, 
Tillsome envious sportsmen, 
Deep wounding its side, 
It sang never more— 
But fainted and died ! 





MODESTY. 
As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines more bright , 
Unaiming charms, with edge resistless fall, 





And she who means no mischief, dees it all. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste.—Brnon. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
Scene from Jefferson’s Rock. 


1 climb’d yon light romantic height, 
‘To greet the first-born beam of morning— 
Its mellow tints, supremely bright, 
Potomac’s glossy wave adorning ! 


One fearful, trembling glance I threw 
Into the sublimated deep— 
Then rais’d my won’dring thoughts to view 
‘* The sun-defying eagle’s sweep !” 
In awful majesty upsprung 
The mountain’s massive brow of pride— 
Where fleecy clouds in clusters hung, 
Or floated on the airy tide. 


Now on my wistful, wilder’d sight, 
The vista op’d its radiant way ! 

Pour’d forth its streams—each billow bright 
Chanting its wild monotony ! 


Far—where yon azure curtain falls 
So lovely on yon Alpine hills— 
Lo! Phebus from his glittering halls 
Ascending—Nature’s bosom thrills ! 


I gaz’d enraptur’d at the scene— 
The sparkling rocks ! the glowing caves ! 
Those purple wreaths, and gems of green, 
Gay twined around the twinkling waves ! 
Hanprenrs-Ferry. JUVENIS. 





FROM THE COLUMBIAN CHRONICLE. 
MR. CARTWRIGHT. 


A late New York “Stratresman ” contains an obi- 
tuary notice of Mr. Joan Cantwrisut, well known 
as a most excellent performer on Musical Glasses, 
invented and tuned by himself. Mr. C. was an Eng- 
lishman ; he had been in this country about six 
years, during which time he visited most of our large 
towns and cities, delighting large and respectable 
audiences by the exquisite melody of the Glasses, 
and a beautiful display of splendid Philosophical 
Fireworks, also of his own invention, as rich and 
various as the mutable pictures presented by the 
Kaleidescope. Than his, a nobler heart never beat 
—a firmer spirit never fled the bosom of mortality ; 
the writer was intimate with him, and speaks from 
a thorough knowledge of his character. ‘The first 
two stanzas following, were composed extempore, 
on hearing the witching sounds produced by his 
skill, at a Concert given at Philadelphia, in the year 
1819; the last verse has been added since his de- 
cease, 


So soft the heavenly strain arose, 
The notes of each responsive close 
Did seem the whispering voices dear 
Of beings in a brighter sphere ; 
Each note a zephyr seemed to be, 
Mild breathing o’er a waveless sea— 
Wafting the raptured soul along 

On wings of unembodied song. 


O ! may those sounds so soft, so dear, 
Again a breathless audience cheer ; 
Again enchant the minstrel’s soul, 
And bid it spurn earth’s base control ; 
Again the fair one’s bosom swell, 

Till spirit bids to earth farewell, 
And, floating with the notes that rise, 
A moment hail its native skies. 


*~ = * * * * * + 


But, list !—T hose strains no more shall rise 
From earth’s dull orb to greet the skies, 
The hoary minstrel’s lay is done— 
His heaven-ward journey now begun; » 
May Mercy mild her pinions lend, 
And waft to bliss the Poet’s friend ; 
For be it known where billows roll, 
His bosom shrined a noble soul. 

; BOSTON BARD 











